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The whole country was divided into twenty-seven administrative subdivisions,
known as academies, each academy to be headed by a rector, advised by a council, and
aided by inspectors, all appointed by the supreme master. The purpose of this
hierarchy of public officials was to bring all public and private schools closely under
national surveillance, provide inspection of the schools, supervise the teachers, and
examine the students. Despite changes and modifications, the framework of French
educational organization remained essentially as defined here for 150 years. It con-
sisted of four types of institutions: primary schools, secondary schools, university
faculties, and other "establishments of higher education."
Napoleon's contribution to educational modernization was in the organizational
efficiency at the secondary and higher levels rather than at the primarly level. His
general view of primary education was summed up in 1808 when he stated that the
schools should teach the Roman Catholic religion, inculcate fidelity to the Emperor,
and produce obedient citizens devoted to the church, state, and family. We have noted
that when Napoleon was overthrown in 1815 there were fewer students in primary
schools than forty to fifty years earlier, and more than half were still in private rather
than state schools.
But at the higher levels Napoleon was strongly in favor of full state control. The
imperial university gathered in its embrace a total of seventy-eigjit separate university
faculties. Some were remnants from the medieval university corporations that had
been abolished by the Revolutionary government, and some were newly constituted.
But they were no longer university institutions comparable to those in Britain or
Germany. Instead, there were twenty-seven faculties of arts, fifteen faculties of
science, thirteen each of law and medicine, and ten of theology. University instruction
carried on in these separate faculties operated under strict regulations laid down by the
Ministry of Education. Attendance at lectures and exercises was compulsory; the
courses of instruction were prescribed for each year; and state examinations had to be
passed before the student could be promoted from one year to the next.
Much of the active scientific and applied research went on outside the faculties,
in establishments of higher education. These were the technical and professional
schools we have already described. But a significant new one was added in 1808. This
was ihQ Ecole Normale Superieure located in Paris and designed to prepare teachers for
the lycees and colleges. Its standards for selection and completion of the two-year
course were very high. The Superior Normal School eventually came to be looked
upon as a grande ecole, emphasizing university-grade instruction in classics, mathe-
matics, and other subjects appropriate to the secondary schools. By the middle of the
century the most important degrees were awarded at the Superior Normal School in
classical literature and grammar, philosophy, history, science, and mathematics, but
students could also take courses at the Polytechnic School and Museum. The acquisi-
tion of subject matter and of systematic knowledge was considered to be the chief
instrument in the teacher's preparation for teaching. Graduation from a secondary
school was requisite to entrance to the Superior Normal School.
The specialization and differentiation of professional training for secondary
school teachers was a most significant modernizing step on two counts. In the
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the training of teachers had been conducted